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{nx the short sketches which we have inserted of thé early Italian 
Painters, we have been anxious that the facts and dates we have had occasion 
to introduce, should be as correctly stated as possible. The irreconcileablée 
differences, as to dates of births, met with in authors, often renders perfect 
accuracy, as to the first era in the mortal existence of the most eminent of 
men, hopeless. This is, ina remarkable degree, the case with respect to the 
great artist who forms the subject of the present notice ; over the period of 
whose birth there hangs an obscurity which forms a striking coutrast with the 
celebrity of his name, and which the researches of the numerous writers who 
have undertaken to transmit his history to after times, have been unable to 
remove. The Lett, Pittoriche, the Elogi d'Uom. illustt. Toscan., Dargen¢ 
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ville, Vasari, and other authorities, state different years, as 1443, 1444, 1445, 
1452, and 1467. Though the Editor of the edition of Lionardo’s Treatise on 
Painting, published a few years ago, at Rome, adopts the year 1452, we ape 
inclined to concur with Fiorillo, in preferring 1444. He was born near 
Florence, at Vinci, the Val d’Arno, where his father, Ser Pietro, was a 
Notary. By some it is said he was a natural son ; by others, that he was 
the legitimate offspring of the first of three wives, whom Ser Pietro married. 
Be this as it may, his father, observing the decided predilection Lionardo, 
even in his earliest years, manifested for the art of design, placed him un- 
der Andrea Verrochio, but the pupil, as has already been mentioned, soon 
excelled the master. 


Paintings by Lionardo are not often met with, and some of his best works 
can be known only by copies. 


We select the following figures from his cele- 
brated picture of the Epiphany, in which they form a groupe on the right of 
the Virgin and Child. 
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This picture, which, like many others commenced by Lionardo, was 
left unfinished by him, is remarkable for the richness of the composition, and 
the natural disposition and characteristic expression of the figures. 

At a very early period of life, Lionardo was distinguished for the variety 
and extent of his studies. While 9t Milan, whither he was invited by the 
Duke Ludoyijco Marja Sforza, he not only founded an Academy of Design, 
but djrected the making of Canals, and other public works. Among the pic- 
tures which he executed at the desire of the Duke, the most celebrated is the 
Last Supper, in the Refectory of the Dominicans of Santa Marie della Grazie. 
Unfortunately this picture, which was painted on a damp wall, and shame- 
fully neglected and injured by the Monks, wag soon destroyed, but the nu- 
merous copies which were made of jt, by Lionardo’s pupils, and others, 
prove it to haye been a most extraordinary work of art, and well entitled to 
the eulogies which have been bestowed upon it. Several anecdotes are re- 
lated of this picture. It is said by some writers, but contradicted by others, 
that the head of Christ was left unfinished, because Lionardo found himself 
incapable of reaching that diyine expression which he wished to give to the 
countenance. Jt is also reported that he experienced an almost equal difficulty 
in producing a suitable representation of the baseness of Judas. The Prior of 
the Convent, who complained of the painter's delay, is supposed to have been 
punished by haying his head placed on the vacant shoulders of the traiterous 
apostle ; Lionardo telling the Duke that he could find nc countenance more 
suitable to the character. The story is more amusing than probable. A 
humourous threat of Lionardo so to do, is perhaps its foundation ; for it is 
incredible that the Prior should have allowed himself to be so exhibited in a 
place over which his authority was doubtless paramount. 

Jt would be superfluous to detail the principal events of the life of Lion- 
ardo, which, from his celebrity, must be familiar to most of our readers, 
Suffice it to say, that after his ¢ompetition with Michel Angelo, and his 
journey to Rome, he accepted, in a very adyanced age, the jnyitation of 
Francis I. and repaired to the Court of France. He fel] ill at Cloux, near 
Ambes, and Francis visited him on his sick-bed. Lionardo endeavoured tq 
raise himself up in the bed, to receive his Royal guest, but was unable, from 
weakness. Francis ran forward to support him, and the artist died in the 
arms of the monarch This happened on the 2d of May, 1519, and, conse- 
quently, if we be right in making 1444 the date of Lionardo’s birth, in the 
75th or 76th year of his age. 

It has been said that Lionardo painted in two different manners. The 
one to produce a powerful effect, by opposing deep shadows {o very bright 
lights, as in his portrait, in the Florentine Gallery. The other to admit q 
more unconstrained play of the middle tirts, and thus to allay the harshness 
pf the first, and to give a greater degree of softness and ratundity, Of thig 
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last style, his Madonna, which is, or was, in the Palace Albani, has been 
cited as an example. Strictly speaking, however, no particular manner can 
be attributed to Lionardo. In his old age, he anxiously looked forward to 
improvement in his art. In the progress of his works, he was, in general, so 
little pleased that he felt reluctant to complete them. When he began a 
picture, he was observed to experience as much agitation as if he had been a 
student going to compete for a prize. In short, he was constantly under the 
influence of a restless desire of perfection, and had none of that self satisfied 
turn of mind which disposes its possessor readily to resolve into a fixed man- 
fier. This may, in some measure; account for the very few pictures to be 
found, on which Lionardo had been induced to bestow a finishing touch. 

Lionardo teft to posterity, in manuscripts, some memorials of his genius, 
no less valuable than his pictures. Part of those, haye, however, been lost by 
neglect, and only one, his Treatise on Painting, has been printed. It was first 
published at Paris in 1651, in folio, by Trichet da Fresne, who, in preparing 
the work for the press, used two MS copies, one of which Poussin had illus- 
trated by outline sketches. In the samie year, a French translation appeared 
at Paris, also in folio. From these, or subsequent French editions, the nume- 
rous translations in English, German, Spanish, and other languages have been 
made, There iseven a Greek translation. The Italian editions are nearly alt 
copies of that of Paris, with the exception of one published at Rome, in 1817 
by Signor Manzi, keeper of the Barberina Library. This edition which sup- 
plies numerous deficiencies in the Paris publication, is made from a MS in the 
Library of the Vatican. The corrections, as well as the additions, made by 
this MS are important. The pen and ink drawings of the original, are care< 
fully copied ; and Notes are added by the Cavalier Gherardo Rossi. 

From a MS on the Anatomy and Mechanism of the Humatt Body, an 
extract or fragment only has been published ; it is entitlked— Fragment d'un 
traité sur le movemens du corps human, et la maniere de definer les figures 
suivant des regles géom etriques,&c.” 

Lionardo’s. studies embraced Music and Poetry. Of what he did in the 
former, we are not aware that any memorial remains, and of the latter, we 


have only one specimen, the following sonnet which is preserved by Lomazzo 
fa his “ Tratto della Pittura.”’ 


Chi non pud quel che vuol, quel che pud voglia ; 
Che quel che non si pud folle é volere. 
Adunque saggio l'uomo é¢ da tenere, 

Che da quel che non pud suo voler toglia. 

Perd che ogni diletto nostro e doglia 
Sta in si e nd saper, valer, potere. 
Adunque quel sol pud, che col dovere 
Ne trae la ragion fuor di sua soglia. 
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Ne sempre é da voler quel che l'uom pote ; 
Spesso par dolce quel che torna amaro : 
Piansi gia quel ch’io volsi, po) ch’io l'ebbi. 

Adunque tu Lettor di queste note, 

S’a te vuoi esser buono e agli altri caro, 
Vogli sempre poter quel che tu debbi. 





ITALY DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 


Ir isa pleasant journey from Verona to Vicenza. The road runs 
North-west, by the side of the mountains. The projecting part, on the left, is 
composed of sand, calcareous stone, clay, and marble. On the heights are 
seen houses, castles, and villages. On the right, the view is bounded by a plain. 
The road, which is straight, broad, and in good repair, passes through a 
fertile country Here are long rows of trees, with vines twining to their very 
tops, the branches descending in long festoons, and the ripe grapes hanging 
beneath them. The road is covered with people, occupied in all sorts of ways. 
{ was particularly struck with the narrow wheeled carts, drawn by four oxen, 
and filled with large tubs of pressed grapes ; the drivers standing upright in 
those tubs when they were empty, seemed to form part of a triumphal pro- 
cession of Bacchus. ‘The spaces between the vines are planted with all sorts 
of grain, and particularly with maize. 

On approaching Vicenza, the mountains resume the direction from North 
to South, and bound the plain. They are said to be volcanic. Vicenza lies at 
the foot of these mountains. 

Though it is only two hours since I arrived here, I have already been 
through the city, and seen the Olympic Theatre, as well as the buildings by 
Palladio. There is a pleasing little book published here, for the use of 
foreigners, full of engravings and explanations. It is impossible not to be 
struck at first sight with the beauty of the buildings in this city ; their 
grandeur and solidity cannot fail to delight the eye, while the fine harmony of 
their proportions must satisfy the mind, not only from the reflections suggested 
by the merit of the artists’ designs, but from the variety and beauty of the 
perspective views, in proportion as the different parts of the building approach 
to, or recede from, the spectator. Such are the effects of Palladio’s works, 
which always bear evidence of his powerful genius. In common with all 
modern architects, Palladio had to encounter great difficulty in the employ- 
ment of the different orders of architecture for the construction of ordinary 
buildings ; for the union of columns and walls in the same edifice must always 
bea stumbling-block in art Yet, how well he has succeeded in combining 
them. How he imposes on the imagination by the completeness of his works, 
and makes us take for a reality the illusion he has produced! All his concep- 
tions seem to be the result of divine inspirations, and his works resemble 
those of a great poet; who, by a happy combination of truth and fiction, 
creates an ideal picture of enchanting beauty. 

The Olympic is an ancient Theatre, on a small scale. It is uncommonly 
beautiful ; but in comparison with our modern Theatres it is like a young 
man distinguished by a fine person, and an air of nobleness, and opulence, by 
the side of a man of the world, whose skill and experience recommend him to 
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notice. The appearance of the latter is neither so noble, nor so graceful ; 
but he knows better how to turn the qualities and means he possesses, to 
advantage. ° 

When we examine on the spot, the magnificent buildings of Palladio, and 
see them disfigured and degraded by being made subservient to the lowest 
wants of men, when we reflect on the immense disproportion which exists be- 
tween these admirable conceptions, and the faculties of those by whom they 
are perverted, on the contrast between such noble monuments, and the vulgar 
habits of the inhabitants, we are naturally led to conclude, that every thing 
else presents the same unpleasing opposition. In fact, we must not expect to 
receive thanks for any efforts, to inspire men in general, with elevated senti- 
ments, to give them a high idea of themselves, and to point out to them, the 
moral beauty attached toa really noble existence. But if we deceive them, 
if we impose on their ignorance, encourage their heedlessness, or corrupt 
their minds, we may. then obtain their suffrages ; hence arises the bad taste of 
the age in which we live. These reflections are not made with the view of 
representing human nature in a disagreeable light. I describe things as they 
are, and I think there is no reason to be surprised tht all is as it is. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more absurd, than the contrast 
betwixt Palladio’s Basilick, and an old castellated looking building, with a 
great number of irregular windows, that stands by the side of it. I fancy the 
great architect, would have been very glad to have got rid of this grotesque 
specimen of architecture, and its old fashioned tower. 1 can scarcely have 
patience to look at the ridiculous contrast ; for here again I find, side by side, 
the objects of my admiration, and aversion. 

I went last night to the Opera; it was not over till twelve o'clock, and 
I went to bed immediately on my return home. ‘The performance consisted 
of a piece very injudiciously made up, from the Tre Sultane, and Mozart' 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail. The introduced part of the music was passable, 
but is was doubtless the production of some amateur, for it presented no trace 
of originality. The ballet, however, was charming. The two principal 
dancers executed an allemande with infinite grace. The Theatre is new, and 
even handsome, though it has only the decorations, the extent, the plainness , 
and the uniformity of a provincial Theatre. The boxes are all adorned with 
drapery of the same colour, hanging over in front ; the Governor's box being 
distinguished from the rest only by an additional length of drapery. 

The prima donna, who seemed to be a great favourite, was applauded 
with enthusiasm on her first entrance, and each proof of her talent, which 
not unfrequently occurred, was received by the audience with the most ex- 
travagant marks of approbation. Her manner is unaffected, and she has a 

fine voice ; her countenance is agreeable, and her action graceful, though she 
is somewhat deficient in the management of her arms. 

I this morning visited Doctor Tura, who devoted himself for five years 
to the study of plants. He formed a Hortus siccus of Italian flowers, and under 
the last Bishop he established'a botanical garden. But all this is now at an 
end, the Doctor’s medical practice has superseded the study of Natural His- 
tory. The Hortus siccus is worm-eaten, the Bishop is dead, and the botanical 
garden is turned into a field, and planted with onions and cabbages. 

Doctor Tura is a very good sort of man. He told me his history with 
a great deal of frankness and simplicity. He expresses himself agreeably, and 
eoncisely. His'collections were probably not in a state to be seen, as 2 did 
not propose slewing them to me. 

I have seen the old architect Scamozzi, who has published the works of 

Palladio. He is a clever architect, and passionately fond of his profession. 
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I derived great pleasure from his instructive observations, and he seemed 
gratified by my attention. Among the buildings of Palladio, there is one 
which has always been my particular favourite ; I allude to the house which 
he himself inhabited. When seen from a near point of view, its beauties are 
totally different from those in the engraving. I should like to see it drawn 
and tinted with the colour which time has bestowed on it. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the great artist erected a palace for himself. 

The building is of the most simple construction. It has only two win- 
dows in front, which are separated by a space that would afford room for a 
third. To represent this house properly, it should be painted surrounded by 
those in the neighbourhood. It would bea subject for the pencil of a Canaletti. 

[To be Continued.} 





THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 


A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN, 





CHAPTER IV. 


© "Tis a rare thing to find an honest servant ;—we are scarce.” 


As soon as a gentleman becomes infected with what he calls a “ Taste 
for philosophical improvement,” his first business is generally to carry mysti- 
fication into the most simple arrangements of his household. Thus the 
kitchen of the Chateau Migrano was a perfect magazine of chemical toys and 
mechanical inventions ; so much so, that at length no cook in all Italy-would 
undertake to dress a dinner init. For the stables, too, it was not enough, that, 
to keep them of a proper temperature, the establishment of a thermometer 
was maintained in every stall ; but in hot weather, to prevent the stagnation 
of foul air, they were ventilated to such a nicety, that not a horse ever passed 
five minutes of his life in them without catching a cold which served him for 
the rest of it. But of all his comestic affairs, those it was which concerned 
the management of his grounds that the Marquis most constantly and extra- 
vagantly indulged his passion for interference in ; and the frequency of these 
horticultural experiments, joined to their invariable absurdity, had driven his 
chief bailiff, Signor Terratinto, entirely to despair. 

“T will bear it no longer,” said the personage whose province was thus 
invaded, as he stood, unable to make up his mind, or even to take his breakfast, 
among strawberry beds half raised, and parterres of tulips unfinished. ‘‘ My 
mind is made up. When a nobleman ruins his own estate, what can he want 
a steward for ?—matters must change—or—Exit Terratinto.” 

“ Well done, Signor Bailiff,” said a smart lacquey, who was crossing 
with a coffee-tray, from the vestibule of the Chateau, to a range of detached 
offices, built on one side of the garden, in the form of a pavilion—* Well 
laboured, master Fattore—you'll get the rose trees in by the time the Summer 
is over, now, if you make haste.” 

But the soul of Terratinto glowed with anger, even to a white heat. 
In his character, (professional) —his reputation as a bailiff—as having the 
management of an estate so ill guided as the Marquis Migrano's, was at stake. 
The vines of the Chateau had been pruned upon a new principle in the last 
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autumn, and the consequence was, that they yielded a gill of wine where 
they had used to yield a hogshead. Then the cucumber beds—at a great 
expence—had been watered with brandy, to make the cucumbers all come up 
melons ; and after they had swallowed the brandy, the traiterous bulbs had 
never come up at all. But a worse affair than this had to be told still, and 
this was one in which the French doctor (though he got blamed for a great 
many enormities) really had taken no part—for he could get nothing by it ;— 
the Marquis had lately fallen besotted with a new. absurdity, just then getting 
into vogue—the “ Science of Craniology ;"" and he had absolutely, only on 
the preceding evening, turned off every labourer that had worked in his 

rounds—leaving horseradish and honeysuckle, cauliflower and gilliflower, 
alike to take their chance—because, upon Phrenological principle, from the 
direction in which the people's ears were hung, he could see, to a physical 
certainty, that they would, at some day or other, hang too. 

“‘ Hire more men, Signor Fattore,”’ shrugged the bearer of the shoulder- 
knot. ‘ Our master’s own folly is better than his servants’ wisdom,” added 
he, departing upon his own affairs. 

“I can get no more,” murmured the indignant steward, “and his lord- 
ship knows it. The war drains the whole country of hands, carrying our 
labourers off for soldiers. And besides,” he continued, to himself, “ three 
gangs of people turned off within a fortnight !—I should be ashamed to ask 
men to come to work, even if I knew where to look for them.” 

Just at that moment, a low but massive door, which led through a wall 
covered with grapes and peaches, from the garden into the outer grounds, 
opened behind the speaker ; and there peeped in one of the strangers whom 
we left, an hour back, taking the road to Benevente. 

‘© A jump from behind a hedge,’ saysa Spanish proverb, “‘ is better than 
a good man’s prayer ;''"—by which parable the original diseur meant proba- 
bly to convey, that to take upon the highway, might sometimes be a more 
prosperous trade than to ask uponit. Signor Pedrillo did not come absolutely 
from behind a hedge, but he made his appearance something on the sudden ; 
an(d—as far as there might be any criterion for judging of a man’s character by 
the condition of his coat !—He did advance however, pretty openly, with a 
bow, rather of the lowest, and—“ Signor, the Major Domo, if I don’t mis- 
take ?” 

The ‘‘ Major Domo” cast rather a suspicious glance, half sideways, at 
the person who addressed him ; and— No.—It was my mistake, I believe, 
leaving the door open that you came in at,’ —(with avery expressive drawing 
up of the nose) was the reply. 

‘© We heard that there were gardeners wanting at the Chateau,” said the 
first speaker, not overcome, apparently by this equivocal reception. 

«‘ Yes, but I am afraid they must not look like you,” returned the patron 
of place, putting on his spectacles, and going closer to the applicant, in order 
to examine him, 

But a very short view of each other, under these improved circumstances, 
seemed sufficient for both parties ; for in less than a second, the steward’s 
countenance had lengthened seventy-five per cent between increased displea- 
sure and surprise ; while the new comer, involuntarily, took several. paces 
in retreat, or, as it may be expressed more honourably, advancing backwards 
—towards the door. 

“ Why—how the deuce !”’ exclaimed the bailiff. 

«* Sure, I should know that face !”’ stammered the candidate for service. 

The steward stole another glance. ‘It’s that very rogue, Pedrillo,” 
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said he, “‘ that listed for a soldier four years ago, when I lived with Count 
Vaporoso !"" 

The stranger took a still more cautious observation—“ It’s that very 
old rogue, my uncle Terratinto, and nobody else !” was his exclamation—half 
aside. 

“So you want work asa gardener, eh? And where did you work last ? 
—The dog has deserted from his regiment, and is come to rob the house!” 
said the man in office. 

“‘ Why we lived—lI'll treat him as a stranger and face it out—We lived— 
I'd better call in my comrade—there are two of us—and he'll tell you where 
we lived,” replied the man in rags. 

But “ when a jest is so forward,” as Falstaff has it, “ and a-foot too !"— 
this proposition was too much for the patience of Signor Terratinto. ‘“ Why 
thou impudent villain!’’ cried he, “call in thy comrades? what, wouldst thou 
butcher us here in open day? why Pedro! Vasquez! Stefano!” continued 
the elderly gentleman, roaring for help, in spite of all the exertions of the 
younger one to stop him.—‘‘ Why bring pistols, blunderbusses, I say, a 
blanket. Rogue! I'll have justice done upon thee, wert thou my own flesh 
and blood.” 

The stranger adventured one word more in the way of entreaty. It was 
either a ‘‘ For heaven's sake !"—or a “‘ Nay uncle !’"—or some other of those 
general appeals to forbearance which a man usually resorts to when he feels 
that appealing in any way, is waste of time altogether; but the only notice 
it received was conveyed in a fresh invocation to “ Pedro,’ and “ Vasquez,” 
to ring the alarum bell.”’ 

The menaced party cast his eye round rapidly. There was no one visible, 
and he seized the threatener of vengeance by the throat. This course has 
often been found to have the effect of inducing a gentleman to keep silence, 
after every other species of argument has failed. 





CHAPTER V. 
«Oui! coupe le gorge, par ma foy, pesant.” 


“ My body will be found, knave!” stuttered the true man; kicking 
and making what fight he could, to avoid strangulation. 

“It shall be only the little bits of it then, depend upon it”—still squeez- 
ing harder, said the rogue, 

** You'll be hanged for my murder villain—that’s one comfort !"" squeaked 
the sufferer, quite in the throat, and almost giving himself over. 

‘I shall cut you into so many morsels (after you are dead) that the 
Coroner, will never guess whether you were a man, or a beast,” was the 
reply. 

‘He who finds his breath fast going in a conflict, so says the sage of 
Aleppo, ‘should use it, while he has any left, to negotiate..—‘ My dear 
Nephew !” said the steward of chateau Migrano, in a tone between suppli- 
and suffo-cation. 

“ My excellent Uncle !—but will you cease your calling ?’’ answered this 
mirror of relatives, waiting for the pledge, before he let go his hold. 

‘On my honour,” continued the last speaker with emphasis, ‘‘ we come 
with no ill intention.” 

‘*I dare say you don’t,” rejoined the Fattore, “‘ but why the deuce do you 
come at all? 

“ Do but hear me, and I'll tell you,” said the Nephew. 
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** You used to be a footman !” kept on the Uncle. 

«7 ama footman still,” shouted the first, out of patience. 

“Are you? then your master gives you a d—n—d odd livery,” returned 
the last. 

‘Livery! Alas ! there it is my dear Uncle,” said Pedrillo, between grief 
and impatience, ‘if you would but listen to me ?” 

“J will listen to you,” capitulated the steward, in hopes that some 
chance domestic, or even the great dog, might come to his assistance. “Hear 
you! Heaven knows, I never longed so much to hear the end of a story in 
all my life !"’ 

«‘ Why then you shall know Uncle,’”’ commenced the conteur “ that, when 
1 enlisted into the Chasseurs, which I did, recollect, entirely in consequence of 
your ill usage to me :”"— here the excellent Yager in his postulate, did use 
something of an arbitrary assumption ; for his dismissal from the Castle of 
Vaporoso, had, in fact, proceded from his own undue freedoms with the Coun- 
tess’s washing maid (of that establishment) and the Count’s wine-cellar.— 
But, ‘*‘ when I entered into the Chasseurs,” said he, ‘I went to live servant 
with the Chevalier Silvino Vivaldi, a gentleman of as good expectations, as 
any in all Italy ; although we are both of us, at this hour, walking about the 
country without a penny in our pockets; and with not so much spare linen 
between the pair of us, as might serve to cover a cut little finger. 

A deep groan from Signor Terratinto, was the only reply to this very 
unpromising exordium. 

“ Love,” continued the relater “love it is that has left us almost as 
naked as they say he is himself. And well was it spoken, by the ancient 
philosopher, when he saw a mad bull on one side of the way, and a woman 
on the other, that he would pass on the side where the bull was; for that so 
he should get the less mischief of the two. 

«‘ This passion of ours—”’ 

The steward bit his nails to the quick. 

““This passion was our ruin !~—-we were beloved ; but we had a base 
rival,” said the relater. 

The listener, evidently questioned if he had not better have been strangled 
at once, without hearing the story. 

*«Qur mistress’s relations shut her up in a convent. Forced her to 
marry an old monster of a lawyer—or a Bishop—I dont exactly know what, 
but he wore a wig big enough to stuff a saddle with, and my master went 
mad. He wept, gamed, drank six bottles a-day, and neglected his duty in the 
regiment, like the devil! At last he quarrelled with his superior officer, one 
day at a faro table, swords were drawn, and the Colonel was killed upon the 
spot. We escaped; nowI pray you uncle attend to this—we escaped, by 
dropping from the windows of the house, without ever looking behind us. 
But we have wandered since, in the woods and mountains, for a whole month; 
and our condition is now become almost desperate. For to cross the frontier 

so as to get out of this fatal province, even in this disguise, without a pass- 
port, is impossible ; and we changed our last penny piece, it was my Grand- 
mother’s, and I had kept it in my pocket, seven years for luck! at dinner, the 
day before yesterday.” 

Signor Terratinto had heard the whole of this harangue, devoutly hoping 
every moment for some casual diversion which might enable him to send the 
deliverer of it, via, all the scullions of the house, to make his peroration in the 
horse-pond ; but there was nothing, as times were then, very improbable about 
the statement, and Pedrillo’s earnestness towards the conclusion gave some 
semblance, just amounting to a possibility, that it might be true. Still there 
came the question, true, or not true, why should the bailiff of Chateau 
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Migrano concern himself in it? he might receive the fugitives into the castle 
without much risk, but still there was a risk and that of his place! though 
that he certainly had long wished to exchange for another. And then, again, 
there was the pursuit. And a good chance, after the strangers were installed 
as labourers, that they might not be able to remain without too much danger 
of detection. 

They had no present money, although the Chevalier had “ expectations,” 
and, if they once departed without rewarding his services !—Besides, the whole 
tale, after all, might be a fiction ! 

“It is a pleasant story, nephew, this you tell,” said Terratinto, trying on 
this last point, and affecting more doubt, than he really felt, “ who helped 
you to invent it ?”” 

“It is as true, every word,” was the reply of Pedrillo, “ as if it was printed 
in a book.” 

While Signor Terratinto was yet debating, how far the emergency of the 
Chevalier Silvino, at the then moment might enhance the value of any assist- 
ance which he, Terratinto, might, render to him; and moreover, how far a 
farm, rent free, in posse upon the demesne (assuming that there was such a de- 
mesne)—Vivaldi, might be likely to repay the loss of an actual, though not 
very profitable stewardship, as the Chateau Migrano, the thrum of a guitar 

was heard without. 

“It is my master himself,” exclaimed Pedrillo, 

‘© We shall have our throats cut yet !"’ exclaimed the bailiff. 

And, the next moment, the taller stranger of the Chausseé, Benevento, 
with his mandoline still on his shoulder, it was the Captain himself, and he 
was out of patience, cut short the conference by walking in. 


(This story will be resumed in the first Monthly Number of the Parthenon. See the 
Notice on the Cover.] 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Ir was sometime ago mentioned in the public papers, that a youth, in 
Berlin, who had distinguished himself by an extraordinary proficiency in 
musical studies, proved to be the grandson of the celebrated Jewish philoso- 
sopher, Mendelshon. We now find, from the Foreign Journals, that he has 
published a Sonata of his own composition, for the Piano-forte and Violin. 
The Musicalische Zeitung observes, that this new composition proves its 
author to be a true musician, both by nature and education. Mendelshon’s 
Sonata appeals at once to the heart and the understanding. It is a work that 
may be recommended both to the composer and to the amateur ; and it will 
be the more likely to become a popular favourite since it does not demand 
from the performer, any extraordinary powers of execution. Its difficulties 
are not greater than those which occur in Mozart's grand Sonatas for the 
Piano-forte and Violin, and with these compositions it may also be compared, 
as to the kind of taste, which is requisite for its performance. 

The fast approaching York Musical Festival, for which, most extensive 
preparations have been made, commences on Tuesday the 13th of next Month 
and will be continued on that, and the three following days. The principal 
vocal performers engaged for the grand Concerts to be given in the New 
Concert Room, we understand are :—Madame Ronzi De Begnis, Miss 
Travis, Miss Goodall, and Miss Stephens, Miss Wilkinson, Miss Farrar, and 
Mademoiselle Garcia; Mr, Vaughan, Mr. Sapio, Mr, W. Knyvett, Mr. Terrail, 
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and Mr. Braham ; Mr. Bellamy, Mr. H. Phillips, and Signor De Begnis; with 
a grand chorus of 90 Cantos, 70 Altos, 90 Tenors, 100 Basses. The report 
of Velluti, having been engaged to sing at these Concerts, is now contradicted. 
The leaders of the instrumental band, on the successive performances at 
these Concerts are, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Mori. Mr. Kieswetter, Mr. Loder. 

Among the latest musical publications which have appeared ‘on the con- 
tinent, a Mass for four voices, with accompaniments for a full orchestra by 
Chapel-Master Von Seyfried, of Vienna, is highly praised by the German 
critics. Seyfried has long been eminent, as acomposer of Church music, and 
his style has been formed on an admirable model, namely, the great 
Haydn. Those parts of Seyfried’s new Mass, which are more particularly 
distinguished for the talent shewn in the composition, are the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tarrare continues to be performed at this theatre with increased appro- 
bation, and there is so much real merit in the music, that we should be glad 
if our limits permitted us to give several more specimens of it. At present, 
we can only insert the subjoined piece, as any addition would narrow too 
much the space occupied by letter-press. The change about to be made as 
to the period of the publication of the Parthenon (see the notice on the 
cover) will, however, enable, us to consult, more than we have hitherto done, 
the taste of our Musical Readers, and at the same time to introduce more 
variety into the other departments of our Journal. The piece which we now 
insert, is the introductory symphony, as composed by Salieri for the original 
Opera. It, however, merely forms the opening movement of the overture, 
which is performed at the Lyceum Theatre. We are sorry we cannot give an 
extract from the vocal parts, in which Mr. Braham and Miss Paton are heard 
to so much advantage. We cannot but regret that they are not more frequently 
brought together in the course of the opera so that the audience might be 
gratified by the combination of their vocal talents. As it is, they sing only 
one duet, and that is not one of the finest compositions in the opera. How 
different would be the effect of the first duo between Astasia and Tarrare, 
(perhaps the most exquisite morceau in the whole opera) if executed by these 
two performers, whose musical skill is so justly admired. 

Miss Paton, in addition to her high merit as a singer, possesses a very 
considerable share of talent, as a comic actress. She raises into importance 
the trivial character which is assigned to her in this piece, and throws the real 
heroine completely into the shade. 

With regard to this Opera, it may yet be mentioned that Beaumarchais 
thought it necessary to explain the motive of his choice of the name “ Tarrare”’ 
for his hero. There was, he says, a little of the coquettry of authorship in 
this. The name was suggested to him by a well known tale of Count Hamil- 
ton. He wished to keep the public in suspense as to what the nature of his 
piece was to be. His aim also was to see whether, after he had given a 
trivial name to his hero, he could succeed in elevating himto a high degree 
of dignity before the conclusion of the piece. Beaumarchais, moreover, con- 
trived to render the very name of Tarrare, the means of bringing about all the 
most striking transitions in his drama. - The person of the hero, which is 
revered by the people, is odious to the despot Atar, and the name of Tarrare, 
is never pronounced in the presence of the tyrant, without rousing his indig- 
nation, and producing a change in the situation of the characters. . 
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